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ABSTBACT 

A desonstratios project established eight 
self-*supporting, volunteer-^staffed adult basic reading tutorial 
prograas in Connecticut, seven in Bassachusetts, and oim in central 
Ben York city* Literacy Volunteers of Aaerica CLVA) tutors also 
helped adult basic ea nation students, tutored inaates and trained 
inaate tutors in correctional institutions, and trained college 
students as tutors* Libraries and business and industrial f iras also 
becane involved in LVA prograas; aaterials developed in the course of 
the project uere tvo guides and a diagnostic reading test* An IB^hour 
LVA Tutor Training vorhshop was refined and iaproved* A portion of 
the report describes the backgr<Hind, organization, and purpose of 
LVA, touching on various services and technigues* Bert, a section 
describes the denonstration project in each of the three years in 
each location* The suaaary dii^usses iaforaally the subjects of 
volantarisa and coaaunity developnent and then focuses on prograa 
objectives (setting up a pilot project for possible replication, 
suppleaenting State ABE prograas, aM surviving beyond the Office of 
Education funding period) ; aa jor probleas encountered during the 
project; and the results of an independent evaluation, presented as a 
separate 30**page section covering striK:ture, fiscal pr<K;edures, 
relation to other prograns, strengths and veaknesses, and aaterials* 
An evalaatica worksheet is appended. (HDB) 
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BACKGROUND OF LITERACY VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, INC. (LVA) 



Literacy Volunteers of Anerlcdf Inc. (LVA) Is a non-*prof1t, tax-exempt 
corporation with Its national headquarters in Syracuse, New York. Its purpose 
is to train volunteers to tutor adults and teenaqers in basic reading and 
writing on a one*to-one basis. It of^rates through its fifty-six community 
based affiliate nmber organizations located In seven states in the Northeast. 
About 2,900 volunteers are tutoring 3,000 students classified as functionally 
illiterate. 

LVA was founded in Syracuse in 1962. As its program became better known, 
affiliates were organized throughout New York State and then in other states 
in the northeast. LVA was incorporated in the State of H&ti York in 1967. 
Its nme was changed to Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc., in 1972 to 
em{^as1ze its growing national character and goal. 



I ABSTRACT 



Background — Over 21 million Americans, 16 years of age or over, suffer 
from serious reading deficiencies. Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc., 
(LVA) is a tax-exempt, non*profit corporation with its national headquarters 
in Syracuse, New York. LVA trains volunteers to tutor adults in basic 
reading and writing. 
Purpose of Project — To provide a pilot volunteer adult basic reading 
tutorial program which can be replicated in any state in the country by 
establishing community* based programs to supplement and complement state 
Adult Basic Education programs in the States of Connecticut and Massachusetts 
and in New York City. 
Procedures — LVA has trained and managed paid coordinators located in the 
States of Connecticut and Massachusetts and in New York City. The coordi- 
nators have spear-headed the establishment of local programs by recruiting 
and training community volunteers to tutor and to assume leadership positions 
in the administration and management of the local programs. Literacy 
Volunteers have been trained to tutor in the community in general. 
In addition, many tutors have worked in the following program cwnponents: 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) Centers — Literacy Volunteers have tutored 
ABE students who needed spe< ial help to keep up in class. Literacy 
Volunteers have worked with ABE dropouts, and referred students to 
ABE when the students were ready for ABE. Literacy Volunteers have 
also worked with students who were unable or did not desire to obtain 
instruction in an ABE center. 
Corrections ~ Literacy Volunteers have tutored inmates in correctional 
facilities, including maximum security facilities. Inmates have been 
trained to tutor their fellow Inmates. 



Universities /Colleges ~ College students have been trained by Literacy 
Volunteers to tutor elementary school students in the comniunity. 
Several colleges have granted credits for Literacy Volunteers training 
and subsequent tutoring. The American Council on Education recently 
aoproved LVA training and tutorial experience for three semester hours 
of credit at the graduate or undergraduate level. 

Libraries ~ Several libraries have adopted the LVA program as an 

integral part of their outreach program and have become major sponsors 
of Literacy Volunteers in their commijiiities, 

Business/Industry — Various corporations and business firms have become 
major supporters of the LVA program by furnishing various resources. 
Company personnel have been released to tutor or to be tutored; and 
most important, to assume leadership positions in operating local programs. 

Results 

Local Programs Established and Functioning ~ Viable volunteer adult basic 
reading tutorial programs have been established in eight communities in 
Connecticut, seven communities in Massachusetts and one in a central 
office location serving New York City. The local programs are volunteer 
manned and financially self-supporting. In addition, the state ABE 
directors in all three states are partially funding the continuance 
of Literacy Volunteers programs at the state level. 

Materials Published — The primary materials developed and available are: 

(1) LEADER, a guide for organizing and directing a volunteer basic 
reading program 

(2) TUTOR, which provides step-by-step instruction in techniques for 
volunteers to tutor adults basic reading, 

(3) READ, a test designed for volunteers* use in determing levels 
and diagnosing student needs. 
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Major Ppogrm Suppopta — Concurrent with this project and funded 
from other sources, LVA has refined and repackaged its previously 
developed 18-hour Tutor Training Workshop. The improved workshop 
tcnether with other program supports such as an annotated bibliography, 
handbooks on public relations, workshop leaders training, and program 
administration, has enabled LVA to significantly increase its effec- 
••'vsress in making its program capable of being replicated in other 
s-:?.tas. 
Conclusions 

(1) LVA has demonstrated that volunteers can be a valuable, low-cost 
supolenent to ABE programs provided they are well trained and organized 
to insure suoervision, support, and accountability. 

(2) There is Treat potential for using volunteers in cooperative prograuns 

with ABE centers, correctional facilities, libraries, universities/colleges, 

business/ industry, and in outreach programs. 
Dissemination — LVA has been awarded a grant from the U. S. Office of Education 
under Title II 309 (c) of the Adult Education Act. During fiscal year 1975, 
LVA will work closely with the Regional Staff Development Project Directors 
in U. S. Office of Education Regions I, II, III, V and X to disseminate 
exoerlsnces gained in its demonstration project and provide the state ABE 
directors in these regions with the capability of establishing volunteer adult 
basic reading tutorial prcqrams. LVA is ready to assist interested parties 
throunhout the country to heli solve the national reading problem by providing 
the "lowing training and technical assistance: 

(1) Training of tutors 

(2) Trainina of workshop leaders (trainers of tutors) 

(3) Training and/or nananenent of organizers or coordinators to 
establish one or nore volunteer adult basic reading 

^ tutorial programs. 
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II PURPOSE OF PROJECT 



To provide a pilot volunteer adult basic reading tutorial program which ca»i be 
replicated in any state in the country by establishing community- based programs 
to supplarent and complement state Adult Basic Education programs in the States of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and in H&t York City. 

Ill PROBLEM OF ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 

Functional illiteracy among adults is a problem in virtually every area of the 
nation. The 1970 census data indicates there are over six million persons In 
the United States twenty-five years or older with less than five years of 
schooling. These statistics do not reflect the number of adults between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five and the additional millions who have completed 
five or more years of school and cannot read at the fifth grade level. It is 
commonly acknowledged by educators that persons should be able to read at least 
on the eighth grade level to cope with the problems of everyday living. The Na- 
tional Reading Center, Washington, D. C, commissioned Louis Harris and Asso- 
ciates, Inc., to conduct a survey in 1971 which revealed that 15 per cent of 
the adult population (or about 21 million persons), lack the basic functional 
reading skills to successfully deal with simple, routine experiences: filling 
out application forms for a driver's license or Medicare, a personal bank loan 
or a job. These adults were unable to read instructions for long-distance 
dialing or classified ads for employment. In other words, they lacked the 
"survival" skills needed in our increasingly complex society. Functional 
illiterates experience a loss of self-confidence and personal dignity. Their 
handicap makes obtaining and retaining a job difficult, in providing adequately 
for a family and in successfully handling domestic, social or legal situations. 
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IV KSCRIPTIOJi OF THE LITERACY VOLUNTEERS PIW6RAM 



A. Individualize Teaching C(Hicept 

LVA trains volunteer men and wmnmi to tutor basic reading and writing to adults 
on a one-to-one basis. The reasons for the one-to-one approach: 

1. Many adults who are functionally Illiterate have already Biet failure 
and frustration In classroon situations and associate these negative 
results with any group teaching. 

2. It is a(tai1tt«l1y difficult to find tw> or more adult students wtK) are 
at the sum reading Itvel and can aeet to study at the smt t1»e, and 
even more difficult to find two or more who can proceed at the same rate 
of speed. A slower stu(k»it immediately becomes discouraged when he senses 
that he is falling behind. 

3. Adult students respond eagerly to materials adapted to their individual 
Interests and abilities. Motivations for learning to read vary greatly 
among adult stud&its. Literacy Volunteers try to consider the particular 
motivation of their Individual stiKients in planning lessons and ctoosing 
materials. 

4. Adults who need basic reading help almost always have other sericMJS social 
and economic problems. The krmwiedge that one person is concerned about 
them, individually* can help with their total approach to these other 
problems. Personal ccmcern can best be shown in a one-to-one situation. 

6. Need for Volunteer Reading Tutors 

Nillions of adults 16 years or older have their quality of life diminished 
because of serious reading deficiencies and are not* and probably cannot be* 
reached through the traditional school structure. The problem is so great 
that there is simply not enough money to pay reading specialists/professionals 
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to reach all of these citizens, if Indeed, we had an abundance of such 
Sfjcclallsts. Therefore, a practical way to achieve the "riqht to reaa" 
for all citizens Is by uslnq skillfully trained and organized volunteers, 
cooperating and trarklng with professionals. 
C. Volunteer Involv^mt 

Basic to the LVA reading pr<^r«i is the volunteer involvanent. The staff 
establishes affiliates, conducts seninars, conferences, visits, and in 
neneral provides the day-to-^day support services and overall coordination. 
However, volunteers are the backtK>ne of the prof)rM) and constitute 99% of the 
manpower resources involved. 

Volunteers are a special breed. Their potential has never been fully 
realized, but e(kicators ^ng others — are now beginning to realize 
their {M}tent1al as aides In solving s^ of the staggering probleais of the 
teaching field today. But unfortunately volunteers are often misused, if not 
actually abused. LVA has sought to detemlne the p«*lRary ne^s of volunteers, 
and has Incorporated tf^se needs Into the operatlr^ processes of the overall 
Literacy Volunteers progr«ii. A volunteer needs: 
1. Orientation in the role he has chosen, and an explanation of the 
cowBltment rei»i1red . Each prospective volunteer is 1nterv1@(«ed by 
Literacy Volunteers. During this interview, the Literacy Volunteer 
explains the problem of adult illiteracy in his coHWunity, the corwwnity 
resources available, the training he will receive, and his commitment 
of at least one year of tutoring one student for two, one-hour sessions 
a week. 
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2. Excellent training . Literacy Volunteers trains the volunteer thoroughly 
in specific teaching techniques, teaches him how to test the reading 
level of his new student and provides him with insight into the world of 
the student. All this is done by translating professional methods Into 
terms clearly understandable by volunteers. No threatening educational 
jargon is used. 

3. To be Supported . Literacy Volunteers through its organizational structure, 
provides a volunteer supervisory system. Help, advice, and encouragement 
is always available, as well as library resources and professional staff 
assistance when needed. 

4. To learn about new materials, methods, and techniques . Each Literacy 
Volunteers affiliate holds regular in-service training sessions, and 

in addition, state or regional seminars for affiliate leaders are held 
annual ly. 

5. Satisfaction . This is the plus that comes from serving a vital need of 
another human being. 

Comprehensive Training 

The LVA program places heavy emphasis on training which has evolved over the 
past seven years into the comprehensive training program described below. 
Volunteer tutors are trained and use materials and techniques specifically 
developed for, and understandable by, anyone with a high school education or 
comparable ability. The materials were developed by experienced Literacy 
Volunteers and professional reading consultants. 

1, The Basic Reading Tutor Training Workshop is a concentrated 18-hour 

training designed to enable a volunteer to teach a functionally illiterate 
adult or teenager to read and write. Trainees are taught four basic 
approaches to the teaching of reading and how to combine their use. 

1'4 



These approaches, or techniques, are: 

a. Experience Story — how to use an expression m the student's own 
words of something from his own experience. The teacher writes 

down the story exactly as verbalized by the student, and then teaches 
him to read his own words. 

b. Sight Words ~ how to teach words that are so basic to reading that 
the student needs to be able to recognize them by sight, without the 
use of phonetic or any other kind of analysis. 

c. Phonice — how to teach the sounds of letters, and of letter groups. 

d. Phonio8'-in-Pattem — how to teach the relationship between clusters 
of letters and the clusters of sounds they represent — the "word 
family" approach. 

Other major anphases in the workshop include lesson planning, 
student motivation, materials and their use, testing, and tutors' 
attitudes. 

Textbooks for the course are TUTOR and READ (described on pages 10 and 11) 
and workshop leaders are either trained volunteers or LVA staff members. 
Quality control of every workshop is assured, by the use of cassette 
tapes and slides and a detailed script of every segment of the workshop. 
2. Local Affiliate In-Service Training is given in different ways in LVA 
affiliates, but at least one such training session must be held annually 
as a condition of affiliate membership. The training sessions are of 
three major types. 

a. For the tutors themselves, to provide them with specific helps in 
their teaching, and to give them an opportunity to share their 
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successes and problems with other volunteer tutors. 

b. For volunteers who have assimied roles of leadership in the affiliate 
organization, such as offillate officers, tutor supervisors, public 
relations chairpersons, etc. 

c. For tutors in any of the specific sub-programs, such as ABE, corrections, 
business or industry, etc. 

3. Tutor Training Workshop Leaders Training provides an extension of the 
detailed Instructions Included In the workshop script. Leaders are 
taught the details of preparation for the sessions, presentation of the 
tapes and slides, and how to demnstrate teaching techniques. Special 
emphasis is put on creativity, on how to extend the basic workshop so 
that it Is even more valuable to trainees. 

4. Local Affiliate Hanagewent Training Is provided for affiliate leaders 
who carry on the business of running the cormnunity-based programs. 
Training is given both to leaders of newly-formed affiliates, and to 
new leaders of established affiliates. Emphasis is given to techniques 
of recruitment of teachers and sUidents, fund raising, sponsorship 
recruitment, public relations programs, and supervision of the entire 
tutorial program. 

5. State Coordinators and State Directors Training is provided to staff 
members who are responsible for establishing the LVA program in their 
states or areas. The training is usually done over a two-week period 
and Includes the Basic TTW, as well as both workshop leaders training 
and affiliate management training. 

Special emphasis is give-i to all the details of establishing viable 
affiliate units, to cooperation with existing agencies, such as ABE, 
and to building the state structure needed to support the program. 
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E. Supportive Systems and Materials 

M though good tutor training Is vital to a volunteer basic reading program, 

It Is not In Itself enough. Supportive systems and materials are also needed 

as part of the overall program to achieve suc':ess. 

1- READ Test, TUTOR and LEADER Handbooks 

Additional help needed by the volunteer comes in the form of 
Instructional reading materials which are developed by LVA under 
a orant from the New York State Office of Education, formerly 
Dubllshed by the Follett Publishing Company and new published by 
LVA. They are co-authored by Ruth Colvin, founder and chairperson 
of LVA*s Research and Development Coomittee; and Dr. Jane Root, 
reading consultant. The three Items are: 

a. BEAD Test — This fills a need for a basic diagnostic reading test 
for adults and teenagers. Although designed for acbninistration by 
volunteer tutors, it is useful for professional educators as well. 
The evaluation gives information leading to instruction on ten 
levels based on skills in the following areas: Basic Sight Words, 
!?ord Analysis Skills, Reading in Context, Reading and Listening 
Conprehension. 

b. TUTOR Is a handbook for teaching basic reading to adults and 
teenagers. Step-by-step Instructions to provide the skills and 
techniques for teaching reading are included. It is addressed 
primarily to those who have had no experience in the teaching 

of basic reading, but its explicit techniques will also be found 
useful by professional teachers. The instruction methods include 
the four approaches explained in paragraph Dl , Section IV, TUTOR 

10 
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also serves as a textbook for the LVA Tutor Training Workshop. 
It provides the tutor with a ready reference to reinforce the 
techniques taught in the Tutor Training Workshop, 
c. UEADER is a handbook for the planning, organizing and directing 

of a basic reading program for adults and teenagers. LEADER contains 
general guidelines on how to effectively and efficiently manage a 
volunteer-operated literacy organization. 

2. Basic Reading Workshop Leaders Handbook gives suggestions to the 
tutor-trainer for doing the basic job c(^petently, and then expands 
on this by suggesting ways the leader may do a better job, by adding 
creative touches that will make the training sessions more interesting 

as well as more productive. Objectives for the tutor-trainer are stated* 
and checkpoints are provided throughout the handbook so that he may 
measures his own mastery of the objectives. 

3. Policies and Procedures Handbook contains guidance In such things as: 
training programs, operational sub-programs, program forms and their 
use, constitution/bylaws, requirements for membership, tax-exemption, 
fund raising, etc. 

4. Annotated Bibliography is a compilation of useful reading materials 
categorized by function and assigned reading levels of difficulty to 
correspond with scores attained on the LVA READ Test. 

5. Public relations materials which are used primarily for student and 
teacher recruitment such as: a Community Relations Handbook, promotional 
slide talk, TV spot announcements, brochures, posters, and flyers. 

How a Typical Literacy Volunteers Affiliate Functions 
An affiliate, regardless of location and size, performs many functions: 
Recruits and trains volunteer teachers, recruits students, matches students 
and tutors, teaches students, supervises tutors, prepares progress reports 
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on students, maintdins student and tutor records, builds and maintains 
a library of reference and teaching materials, conducts in-service traimnq, 
attends Annual Conference, publicizes program, conducts special events 
(I.e. student tutor n^etings and awards sessions), and raises funds to 
support the local program, ftost affiliates in addition to the general 
program which they carry on in the corwnunity at large, also are involved 
in one or more of the sub-programs described below. These sub-programs 
demonstrate LVA's flexibility to respond to the varied needs of the cormnunity 
and attract the volunteers* interest. This helps explain why LVA can 
effectively operate in relatively sensitive areas and yet be accepted as 
a non-controversial and non-political program: 

1. Adult Basic Education (ABE)_ Program . Literacy Volunteers work cooperatively 
with ABE centers in every state where LVA has programs. Literacy Vol- 
unteers tutor students who need one-to-one help to keep up in ABE 
classes, take dropouts and refer students to centers when the Literacy 
Volunteers tutor feels the student can cope with classroom instruction. 
Perhaps of even more importance is that Literacy Volunteers reaches 

out to those students who cannot or will not attend ABE centers. 

2. Corrections Program. LVA has worked in local and county jails for 
years. However, in the past several years Literacy Volunteers has 
operated its program in several maximun security facilities located in 
several states. Two different, but related, approaches are being 
used: the first is to train volunteers frcHn the cormunity to tutor 
inmates and the other is to train Inmates to tutor their fellow inmates. 
Because of the success of this expanding program, LVA has received a 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration grant to significantly expand 
its program throughout New York State, using Action volunteers to 
spearhead and coordinate its program at various state correctional 
facilities. 
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Business/Industry Program . Working cooperatively with business or 
Industrial firms is a natural for LVA. Many firms have some employees 
who need basic reading tutorial help and firms are seeking ways by 
which they can become involved in helping to solve problems of the 
disadvantaged in the areas where the business is located. Therefore. 
LVA has trained company employees to tutor their fellow employees who 
need help and has also trained company employees to work in the community. 
Several companies have become major sponsors of the LVA program by 
producing public relations materials, providing space for training and 
tutoring or an office, purchasing and housing a small library, and 
releasing employees not only to tutor but to assume important leadership 
and administrative roles in local Literacy Volunteers programs. 
X, Universitv/ColleQe Program. Under various plans, volunteers have taught 
college students to tutor in the comnunity. The college students have 
received inter-session or college credit for their work. LVA is presently 
planning an expansion of its program with universities and colleges, to 
gain wider acceptance of the LVA Tutor Training Workshop and related 
requirements as a credit-bearing course. The American Council on Edu- 
cation recently approved LVA training and tutorial experience for 
three semester hours of credit at the graduate or undergraduate level. 
5. Tn-<;rhool Teen Program . The problem of in-school teens who are seriously 
disadvantaged in reading is an increasing concern of school administrators. 
LVA tutors such students in many junior and senior high schools, using 
both adult tutors ai .igh school teen tutors, assigned to tutor younger 
teenagers. The programs are coordinated in close cooperation with 
school principals, reading teachers and classroom teachers. 
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Library Program . In recent years, libraries have sought out the 
means by which they could provide better services to the community. 
The LVA program has been established in several libraries as an in- 
tegral part of the libraries' outreach, with library personnel 
playing major roles in the administrative work of the LVA affiliate. 
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V METHODOLOGY 



A. Recruitment and Training of Personnel 

The first step in implementing the demonstration project was to recruit 
and train personnel. Interviews were held during July and August, 1971, 
and in each of the three areas ABE staffers gave assistance to LVA in 
screening applicants. The coordinators were hired by Septenber 30, 1971, 
and reported to the Syracuse, New York office of LVA for training in 
October. 

The training included: thorough briefing in the terms of the proposal, 
and in the coordinators* responsibilities in carrying out these terms; 
instruction in all phases of LVA's organization from national office to 
local affiliate management; instruction in LVA's Tutor Training Workshop, 
and in how to present this workshop to others; briefing in use of c(»nmunity 
resources; input from experienced LVA volunteer leaders; briefing on 
cooperative programs between LVA and ABE, industry, public schools; and 
instruction in the use of LVA's materials and public relations tools. 
As part of the training, the na^ coordinators attended the Annual Leaders 
Seminar, which gave them an opportunity to talk with volunteer leaders 
of LVA's already-existing affiliates. 

B. Field Work — First Year 

Coordinators had specific objectives presented to them requiring them to 
establish one fully operative affiliate by the end of FY '72, and to 
initiate the formation of four additional affiliates in each of the three 
areas. Therefore, they were under pressure to begin local programs 
immediately, and by the end of the year both Connecticut and Massachusetts 
had surpassed the required goal. New York City had more limited success. 
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and LVA was beqinning to re-assess its n1,^.,. for the city. Differences in 
approaches used reflected the particular skills of the coordinators. 
A brief account of the approaches used, and results shown in each area 
follows: 

1 . Massachusetts 

The coordinator for this state, Jane DeFalco, put special enphasis on 
enlisting firm sponsorship for the first two affiliates, and was 
particularly successful in this. Worcester County National Bank 
sponsored Literacy Volunteers in all of Central Massachusetts for 
the first year and was also a most valuable recruitment aid through 
its employees in many branches. The pilot affiliate in Worcester 
achieved unusually rapid initial growth, and many of the original 
trainees were bank employees. By the end of the first year, there 
were two operational affiliates and four more in beginning stages. 

2. Connecticut 

The Connecticut coordinator, Judith Koloski, worked closely and 
skillfully with the media to launch a public relations campaign 
that gave her first affiliate in Hartford an excellent start. 
At the same time, she worked to involve the business community, and 
had special success with several of the insurance ccwipanies. These 
companies provided funds, in-kind services, and also recruited 
trainees among their own employees. Hartford, Connecticut's pilot 
affiliate, became a strong unit before the first year was over and 
continues to be a model affiliate. Two other affiliates were in 
operation by the end of the first year, and three others were in 
earlier stages of development. 
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3. New York City 

The coordinator In this city tried first to establish the progran 
In Harlan* and the first two workshops were given there, and tutors 
were trained and began tutoring. However* the lack of volunteer 
leadership emerged as a major problent and LVA began to re-assess Its 
plans for the city. Contracts with various agencies In Brooklyn and 
the Bronxt as well as Nanhattant were made, but Independent 
volunteer efforts were not In evidence. The concept of affiliate 
organizations, as LVA defines them, that of Independent community-based 
tutorial organizations which are volunteer-led and wlunteer-manned, 
was therefore seen to be In question In New York City with Its acute 
urban problems. 

Field Work — The Second Year 

After the first year, with Its urgent onphasls on starting LVA affiliates, 

the coordinators were able to i^r? at strengthening existing programs and 

on developing new areas of interest and of sponsorship. 

1. Massachusetts 

The coordinator stressed training affiliate leaders during the 
second year, in an effort to strengthen the local organizations. 
The state also launched a program at Bridgewater Correctional 
Institution, led by trained Literacy Volunteers frm the Worcester 
affiliate. A second sub-program was Initiated at Gardner State 
Hospital by the volunteers In the Montachusett Area affiliate. 
State newsletters were published, and good local press coverage was 
received. By the end of the second year, there were seven affiliates 
at work with 118 trained tutors teaching 130 students. 
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Connecticut 

Tl^ excellent public relations progras) continued here* as was 
d^nstrated by newspaper coverage* participation In fairs sponsored 
by Insurance ccmipanles* and television coverage both In news programs 
and In one 30-m1nute documentary In Hartford. 

A dramatic, although small* sub-prograoi In Connecticut was started 
at Somers Correctional Facility where IrMiates were trains to tutor 
other Inmates. The success of this prc^ram was recognized by the 
press on T.V.* and gave encourag«iait to LVA affiliates In otter 
states who were also beglnnlr^ tutorial progrM» In correctlcms. 

S(K>nsorsh1p of local affiliates by t^islrmss continued* and new 
sponsorship was given by libraries* specifically In Norwich and 
Haterbury. The coordinator's policy of cooperation with exlstlr^ 
agencies was emphasized by her work to help initiate a Right to Read 
Commission in Hartford. 

By the end of the second year* six affiliates n^re at nmrk* with 
269 trained tutors tutoring 271 students. 
New York City 

A change in program planning and a charge in staff greatly altered 
the program in New York City during the second year. It beci^ 
evident to LVA that the traditional affiliate concept would not work 
in that city. Instead* the decision was made to direct all 
efforts to establish programs through existing agencies, organizations* 
or businesses. Volunteers would therefore tutor students In a 
structured situation, rather than In Isolated situations throughout 
the city. The goal of one central affiliate organization wis still 
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retained, but tlie difficulty of recruiting leadership for such an 
affiliate was acknowledged. 

The decision to replace the coordinator was reached in April, 1973, 
and a Mw coordinator, Oianm Kai^isser, was hired in June. Her 
training was coa^leted in June, and she began her field work in early 
July at the end of the second year. 

Before this staff change, seven workshops had b9m given in the city, 
with a total of 78 tutors trained. 72 students had been tutored 
during the year. 
0. Field Work - Third Year 

Enphasis changed again durli^ this last project year, as coordinators 
worked to establish voluntary state boards, and to procure funds that 
would Insure the contimiation of tim project. Hm York City was 
necessarily at a different developnental stage, feith the new cwrdinator 
iH^lementing the revised plan of operation In the city. 
1. Kassactosetts 

Ttw state c(»rd1nator racruited i^Mirs to serve (m an Interim 
board of directors and began meetings with that board to plan 
fund raising afHl program strategies for the future. Hottest support 
was plecHied by Nislness ami industry, approximately $8,(XK).(K) before 
the end of tte project year. By-laws nMre adopted, according to a 
im>te1 suggested by LVA. 

Affiliates In the state were not as strc^tg as in the previous year, 
and one unit. New Bedford, was terminated. Tte others CMtimted 
at about the same membership level as before. 
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The coordinator served on tt« state Right to Read cosnlttee. and 
gave a workshop for the Right to Read program In Mansfield. 

2. Connecticut 

The state coordinator started regular ineetlngs Kith Nr newly-recruited 
Board of Directors. By-laws were reviewed and ad(H>ted. The board 
concentrated Its efforts In two areas, fund raising and public relations. 
They were notably successful in their fund-raising efforts* with 
approxiiBately two- thirds of tneir FY '75 budget raised in the private 
sector* and the other third pledged by Connecticut ABE. 

Seven affiliates continued to show strength and progr«ai success* 
while only one reportedly was in danger of failing. The Somers 
Correctional Facility Affiliate expanded its cutreach to a neigMioring 
facility at Enfield, through the transfer of an innate who was able 
to train tutors there. 

3. nm York City 

The city coordinator coi^Teted three workshops at the Port of New York 
Auttority. and worked on this project until all adnini strati ve details 
were assumed by tne Port /^ttorlty. 

The coordinator's main thrusts (kiring the rest of the year t^re 
directed toward ccKjperatlve programaing with the Welfare E^cation 
Progran (UEP) and The initial progrws involved only small 
numbers of Literacy Volunteers tutors trained and placed in ABE and 
UEP coulters* but the pattern was established* and the programs are 
now growing. 

20 
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Nrs. Kanglsser Investigated a cooperative program with the college 
Uork Study Progr«n for economically disadvantaged college students » 
and received a letter approving Literacy Volunteers' eleglblllty to 
participate In this program of the City University of New York. 
Funds are being sought for this project* since 30% of the costs must 
be borne by tiw participating agency. 

Most recently* the LVA workshop has been held at Columbia University 
Teachers College* in which IS graduate students have been trained to 
tutor. They Ntve agreed to a sIxHiKtnths' commltiiient for tutoring* 
and are receiving graduate collie credit hours for the LVA course. 

Current projects Include: tralnlr^ Retired Senior Volunteer Program 
volunteer personnel to tutor students at South Beech Psychiatric Center; 
training community volunteers to tutor at the Red Cross* where Literacy 
Volunteers of New York has Its office; recruiting community volunteers 
through the ^teyor's Office on Volunteers to tutor at the Queens House 
of latent 1(m. 

Mrs. Kanglsser has been assisted In her trark by a staff of two 
ACTION volunteers who »»re recruited and trained In February* 1974. 
They are now skilled Literacy Volunteers tutor- trainers. 
E. ABE Involvement 

Throughout the project* all coordinators have put emphasis on cooperation 
with ABE* and on demonstrating LVA's role In complen^ntlng that of the 
professional adult educator. This cooperative stance has been rewarded 
by an equally open attitude by ABE personnel. 
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At the be<i1nning of the project In New York City, the Literacy Volunteers 
coordinator was given temporary office space in ABE quarters, and meetinos 
were held to determine the best ways to use Literacy Volunteers trained 
volunteers in ABE centers. Contracts between the State ABE Director and 
LVA continued throughout the project. 

ABE in Hew York State has pledged funds for LVA's support in all of 
the state, including New York City. 

In Connecticut, the working relationship between ABE and Literacy Volunteers 
was quickly established at both state and local levels, and continued 
throughout the project. Connecticut's Director of Adult Basic Education, 
has been a strong supporter of Literacy Volunteers frm the start; and 
he currently serves on Literacy Volunteers state board of directors. 
His state has funded approximately one half of the budget required for the 
continuation of Literacy Volunteers In Connecticut through FY '75. 

In Massachusetts, conferences were held in the first few months of the 
project between the coordinator and State ABE Director. These contacts 
have continued throughout the project, with the final result just announced 
that the State Department of Education will provide the major mount of 
funds needed by Literacy Volunteers in Massachusetts for FY '75. 
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CUMULATIVE PROJECT STATISTICS 
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1971 - 1974 



No. of Affiliates Number of Workshops Tutors Students 

Area Established Given Trained Taught 

Massachusetts 7 26 303 271 

Connecticut 8 40 499 582 

New York City 1 14 135 116 



TOTAL 16 80 937 969 



AUhounh the number of students taught is important, it is more significant 
that viable commjnity-based volunteer reading programs were established 
which are continuing upon ccHnpletion of the project, and that training 
materials and supports' were developed for use in possible replication. 
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VI RELATED LITERACY VOLUNTEERS INVOLVEMENTS 



It would be raniss to prepare this report without reference to some of 
LVA's related program areas which were not an integral part of the 309 (b) 
derronstration project. Inevitably, results and findings in one area 
benefit and involve the others. 
A. Operation State-Wide Programs 

1. Maine ' 

Literacy Volunteers program in Maine has grown in five years frm 
one volunteer-led affiliate to eleven such organizations, plus an 
active state Board of Directors, a full-time paid state director and 
assistant to the director, and the distinction of being the first 
state-member organization of LVA. This state has been an innovator, 
and through the efforts of its first state coordinator, a volunteer. 
Literacy Volunteers of Maine gave the first (a) workshop for college 
credit, (b) contract workshop for a city school system, (c) workshop 
at an Indian school. The State ABE Director serves on its Board of 
Directors and was instrianental in obtaining an ABE grant for FY '75. 

2. New York 

Literacy Volunteers' home state understandably has the greatest 
number of affiliates. Currently there are 25 active units throughout 
the state, representing some of the most firmly established and 
active of all of LVA's programs. They range in size from Rochester's 
program with over 300 active volunteers to four small-town units that 
join together to form the St. Lawrence County affiliate. Sub-programs in 
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corrections, ABE, hospitals, industry and Junior and senior high 
schools are represented in most of the affiliates. Sponsorship of 
local affiliates comes f r(»:i many sources including church and 
civic groups, libraries, business and fraternal organizations. 

A Board of Directors is at work to prepare this state for full 
membership status, with funds sufficient to support its state 
coordinator and office. 
3. Vermont 

Literacy Volunteers involvement in this state is unique, since the 
program is completely under the State Department of Education. 
Staff interns in the four regions of the state have been trained 
by Literacy Volunteers, and in turn have trained volunteers who 
are tutoring in ABE*s home tutoring programs. They are considered 
an integral part of the total ABE program in the state, and the 
statistics show that the use of Literacy Volunteers has been 
instrumental in enabling the state to increase its students 
enrolled at the beginning level from 367 in 1973 to 604 in 1974, 
a 64.5 percent increase. 
English as a Second Language (ESL) Workshop 

In response to the Increasing number of requests from all LVA affiliates 
for training for tutoring students for whcnn English Is a second language, 
a completely new workshop has been developed and is nw in use throughout 
LVA's program. It is an ll<>hour workshop for ESL tutors, developed by 
Ruth Colvin, chairperson of LVA's Research and Development Committee, 
over a two->year period, in consultation with professionals in the field. 
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Robert Poczik, Associate, Bureau of Basic Continuing Education of 
the New York State Department of Education, served as consultant to 
the LVA task force which produced the workshop. It follows the same 
general format as LVA's Workshop for Basic Reading Tutors, and Is on 
cassette tapes, with accompanying slides. 
C. Technical Assistance to Other Programs 

In an effort to provide Its training and organizational know-how to 
clients outside of Its own affiliate structure, LVA offers technical 
assistance packages, tailored to Individual situations, on a contract 
basis. Such a package would include training for tutors (either the 
Workshop for Basic Reading Tutors or the Workshop for ESL Tutors), 
training for workshop leaders (tutor- trainers) and training in tech- 
niques for establishing coirenunity- based volunteer tutorial programs. 
It would also include one or more In-service sessions, and supportive 
materials, as well as consul tive services by phone and correspondence 
throughout the term of the contract. Such assistance has been provided 
In cooperation with several migrant. Right to Read, school and ABE 
programs. 
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VII SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



Voluntarism and Community Involva^ent 

To maintain the vitality of voluntarism and obtain resource support 
from the private sector, volunteer programs ~ while working cooperatively 
with ABE programs — should be as independent of direct supervision from 
the government as possible. 

Volunteer, non-profit organizational units possess the flexibility to 
respond to needs which goverrnnental institutions, by thawselves, 
cannot fulfill. Examples can be found in tbe multitude of in-kind 
resources which individuals and private businesses and corporations can 
and do contribute. 

The search by various organizations to recruit volunteers to perform 
needed services is growing; and with rising costs and limited resources, 
volunteers will be in more demand as a valuable commodity in the future. 

Volunteers are becoming more sophisticated in their thinking and under- 
standing and in the roles they will play. They want and need good 
orientation and training, to be supported, and to be held accountable. 
Lastly, they need to know that they are appreciated and that what they 
are doing is well worth while. 

The traditional pool of married, non-working women as the source of 
volunteers is decreasing. As more and more married women obtain paid 
employment, volunteer programs need to be designed to accanmodate their 
working schedules. 

34 " 



In the Literacy Volunteers program volunteers are: 
most effective a s: 
. . tutors 

..student and tutor recruiters 

..promoters of the program among community organizations 

and the general public 
. .trainers of tutors 
..manbers of local boards of directors 
effective at : 

..training workshop leaders (trainers of tutors) 
.•raising funds for local program 
..obtaining in-kind services and resources 
least effective at : 
..establishing initial program 

..assuming key leadership roles in time-consuming jobs of 
managing an on-going progriMn 
LVA has had numerous instances in its overall program where volunteers 
have effectively established and managed local prograns. However, 
recruiting volunteers to perform these latter functions is becoming 
increasingly difficult and was a major problem in this special demon- 
stration project. Many local programs would not have been started and 
others would have failed If paid staff were not readily available to 
provide needed support. LVA feels strongly, however, if volunteers can 
be recruited to perform these functions, they can do a very effective job. 
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B. Discussion of Major Objectives 

Fron the project's beginning* LVA has been concerned with developing 
cc^unity-based volunteer adult basic readinq tutorial programs v^ich 
would: 

1. Complement and supplement ABE programs. 

2. Serve as a pilot project for possible replication. 

3. Survive upon completion of the U.S. Office of Education 
309 (b) Grant. 

Each of these objectives will be addressed bt}<m. in terms of effective 
LVA has been in meeting the objectives. It stould be rrated that mly tim 
first two were project objectives. The third has been a^Med as an objtctlvt 
which LVA considers equally important. 
1. Complement and Supplement ABE Pr05rms 

LVA's goal is to train volunteers to tutor adults in basic reading 
and writing . Because of the limited scope of Its goal it Is 
particularly well suited and satisfied to play a complementary and 
supplanentary role in working with ABE personnel. Pages 19 through 
24 of the Appendix provide examples of cooperative efforts between 
LVA and various governmental agencies. In tte past year* most of 
the ex^^ples cited have been significantly expanded. For instance* 
the Law Enforcement and Assistance Administration* through the 
New York State Department of Corrections* has funded LVA for 
over $100,(X)0 to train and manage ACTION volunteers will 
train ccHrmunity volunteers and/or iamates to tutor inmates in 
six New York correctional facilities. 
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The State of Vermont has increased the number of functional 
illiterates presently being tutored by Literacy Volunteers to 
over 250 in this past year. This is particularly noteworthy 
because practically all of the students taught are students in 
rural areas ««ho v^uld not otherwise have been heliNKl using 
traditional ABE methods. The state-wide Literacy Volunteers 
proqriwi in Maine has grown to the iwint where, in cooperation 
with ME and the Right to Read progran, it is used as a central 
clearinghouse and referral agoficy for all public reading progrMis 
operating in the state. 
2. Serve as a Pilot Project for Possible Replication 

LVA has considered its primary task to refine Its training materials 
and develop the supportive systens necessary for establishing arMl 
operating viable conmunity programs. Of secomlary ii^rtance has 
been the nt^ber of conminlty progrms established and the ntmt^r of 
volunteers trained and tutoring. LVA had several years earlier proven 
that volunteers could successfully tutor basic reading in Its home 
State of New York. KcMever, it needed to determine whetter the Literacy 
Volunteers proqrm could be refined and economically packaged so that 
other states could use it. LVA has refined and repackaged Its previously 
developed IB-hour Tutor Training Workshop and developed the supplemental 
supports listed on pages 10 and 11 of this report which are necessary 
for establishing viable basic reading tutorial prc^rams. 
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3. Survive upon Completion of the U.S. Office of Educati<ffl 
309 (b) Grant . 

It proved difficult to obtain funds to establish a state-wide 
umbrella organization to sup^rt ccmaunity-based programs upon 
tenninat1(»i of the 309 (b) grant; however, LVA was successful in 
obtaining sufficient financial support to keep the Literacy 
Volunteers progr«n going in all three target areas of Connecticut* 
HassacNisetts and New York City. 
C. Major Problems Encountered in Carrying Out Project 

1. Convincing personnel ttwt the Literacy Volunteers tutors 
can be depended on to do a good job of tutoring basic reading. 
This appeared to be one of the major obstacles confronting LVA in 
the early stages of its project. Most ABE directors indicated titit they 
had tried using volunteers before but that tte volunteers did not 
work (Rit, or they would like to use volunteers if they couH ^p»Ki 
on them. Only after LVA proved to the mrt receptive tSl persfumtl 
that volunteers v^o are well trained and supports OHild do a good 
job, did they become more inclined to use volunteers. By the vnd 
of the project, ABE personnel were ai^roaching LVA requesting not 
only volunteers but in many instances re(Hiesting training for their 
own professional staff. 

LVA's stature Is significantly enhanced each time an additional 
state ABE director helps in funding the Literacy Volunteers progran. 

LVA is presently receiving major funding from the ABE programs in 
the States of Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New York and Vemmt. 
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2. Recruiting volunteers to fill key leadership positions In operating 
CQgBwnity programs. 

Page 28 indicates the effectiveness of most volunteers at specific 
functions based upon LVA's experience. Although sxmples can be 
cited in LVA's past history of establishing nitrous local programs 
and one state-wide program entirely with volunteers, it stould be 
noted that it beam apparent early in the movement that paid staff 
tolp at the state level was essential to establishir^ and maintaining 
effective local comminity pr(^rans. In LVA's 309 (b) deflKmstration 
project operating in New York City, Connecticut and Itessachusetts , 
it becaR« increasingly evident that it tas very difficult to 
establish and maintain local pr(^rm without staff assistance. 
The staff assistance need not be full time; hoMver, Its availability 
is Important. As new and additional sup{H>rt tools becme available 
to the volunteers in the project, it made trw job of the LVA staff 
coordinator less difficult. Obviously, the estabilsNMnt of new local 
programs in the future with the experiences gaJn^ aiKi. new sup(K>rt 
tools will be easier. It is LVA's opinion that the «M)st effective 
local program could be formed by volunteers with at least me part or 
full-time staff forming a team effort. 

3. Retention of trained volunteers and students 

Retention of students is a problem In most ABE progrws and the 
Literacy Volunteers program shares thif> prcbl«i, plus the added 
problem of retention of the volunteer tutors. Based on a survey of 
LVA affiliates, the following data Indicates that the Literacy 
Volunteers program does reasonably well. 
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a. Of the trained volunteer tutors* 

atKMit QQ% tutor at ]east one full year; 

atKHjt 65% tutor mre than (me year (tnit mt necessarily the 
sane student) 

b. Of the students taught, 

atXHit 25% drop mt In less than three months; 

atout 55% complete one full year of Instruction; 

about 40% cc^lete loore than one full year of Instruction. 
Before they are accepted for training, volunt^rs are asked to coMRlt 
themselves to ti» Literacy Voltmti^rs prc^ram for tm year. This 
c(^1tiBent, In a<kl1t1(»i to the 18 hours of Initial training, serves 
to eliminate all but the ^t sincere and d«l1cated volunteers. 
(Xitalninq funds to establish an ui^rella state-Klde organization 
to supiK»rt local coBiBwnlty programs 

LVA has fully d^nstrated that local coMmnlty pn>gr«is can be 
financially self-suf^rtlng provided staff asslstai^e Is matk 
available In getting tham started. However, atten^tlng to seoire 
the larger Miounts of funds ranging from $15,0(K) to $30, OCX) per 
year to maintain a state-wide progrwi In supi^rt of local progroRS 
has proven to be very difficult. After mich effort, success ms 
achieved In obtaining funds for the continuation of the Literacy 
Volunteers program in the project target areas of Connecticut, 
HassacNjsetts and New York City. Most of the funds am from the 
support of the state ABE directors; honwver, funds were also obtained 
from the private sector along with the continued supfwrt provided 
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by free In-kind services. Obviously* the more successful a progran 
supplying « needed service Is, the less difficult it Is to obtain 
the funds r^lr^ for operations. The transition from Federal 
funding to securing funds at the state level Mould be much easier 
If the state had be«i involved In the prtmrm <teve1opR»nt and 
fundinq process frm the beginnim;. 
0. Evaluation 

Perhaps the best evaluation of Literacy Volunteers efforts is that the 
program is alive, well and groMlr^ In all areas where it is operating 
aiKl has t)w support* Including financial* from the state ABE directors. 
Report of Imlepeident Evaluation 

TN! most compreh^slve evaluation made of the overall LVA program 
Mas c(^ducted by Richard Ford Associates* Im:.* (RFA) Syraaise» 
NeM York, In Kovember, 1973. The Indepemtent evaluation Mas 
conducted pursuant to the U.S. Office of Education Grant 
0E6-0-71-4479(324) Adult Education Act* Section 309 b. The complete 
RFA report is enclosed as an appendix to this report. Readers are 
cautioned to note that the rei^rt was Issued cme year ago, and 
that action has b^n taken by LVA to comply with all suggestions 
which Mere possible to implei^t. Further, mtch progress has been 
made in many areas reflected in other sections of this report. 
The following letters from Dr. 's Ford and Greene accurately reflect 
a stmnation of the RFA report. 
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RICHARD FORD ASSOCIATES, INC. 



educational/ 



Janumxy 2» 1974 



management 
consulting 

Nr. Josei^i Gray 

Ewcutive Director 

Literacy Volunteers of Aaerlca^ Inc. 

222 Nest Onondaga Street 

^racuse, New York 13202 

Dear Mr. Gray: 

This fir© has recently CMpIeted an extensive evaluation of Literacy 
Volimteers of AMrica (LVA). Ife have reviewed all pxogrM uteriala and 
conducted an indepth analysis of the adninistrative structure and organi- 
zational effectiveness of LVA. 

Recognizing that coaplete evaluation reports are often too lengthy 
to be incorporated in proposals submitted to funding agencies ^ I as 
providing a sunnaxy statement dealing with the overall evaluation. 

Literacy Volmteers of Aaerica today is a well-structured, efficiently- 
adainisteTCd organization governed by an outstan^ng Board of Directors. 
He were iapxessed in 1971 and we were again impressed in 1973 with the vision, 
dedication and skills of the persons serving on tiie LVA Board. 

A major strength of LVA is ite Goaadttaent to systeauitic planning, 
iapleaientation and evaluation of its program. This is an iafportant nan age- 
■ent fwction which is poorly executed or absent in many non-profit corpora* 
tions. Throu^i a self-conscious approach to learning fron esqperience, LVA 
has aade gnat .strides in developing a viable nodel for the disseodnation of 
the basic literacy progra» in a variety of coaaMSiity and institutional 
settings. 

The professional staff has been carefully selected for special skills 
and ongoing staff developaient activities have resulted in an effective teaai 
capable of nanaging a variety of coaplex pragraa functions. 

We at RFA have a hi^ regard for the contribution LVA is aiaking to a 
Bajor societal concern. Our esqperience penits us to recoaaaend the LVA 
program to agencies and oi^anizations in a position to contribute stf>port 
and/or collaborate with LVA in the alleviation of adult illiteraqr. 

Wishing you continued success in the year ahead. 




RNF:jb 



Richard W. Ford, Ed.D. 

2100 E GENESEE STREtT of RACUSE, K Y 13210* TELEPHONE 315-472-6777 
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McGIU UMVEtSTY 
MONTREAL 

ao* 12. 73 



Mr* Jm Qtty 

Ut^nejr TolwiMrs of iMricm, Xiie. 
222 Vtst OtaMdi«» SirMt 
ajftmoWp 1km Tork 
USA 1)202 

Omt Mr. Qragrt 

How that W9 foiMl r«Ti«w of tlio LYA Mtorimlo bM boon oolidLttod, 
I would liko to oburo idth yoa liov ivprooood X vm. Eboli of tiio q^ifio 
pioeoo of Mtoriftl I oxMiaod vm of top qualitgr. Tho sii^sti(»o for 
uoo of tho Mtorialo voro oloor oad oppropriato* I hmw boon ooneomod 
vitb ami iarol\ jd in litorocy projooto for omo yooro, oai I bairo m 
rooom^tioao in nuddAg tho LVA Mtoriolo iMtmotionol ouggootioao 
M first olaM« 

It it boArtmingy aoi roro, to find aotoriolo ttaot bmw boon m coro-> 
fully proparod jyMi rorisod. It is eloor that tbo L?A notoriol do^lopMSt 
bM borrovod voll, orootod olororly ud intogrotod tbo natoriolo aaft tboir 
uaago ouporbly. Iho training prograM and tbo goidoa built into tbo 
printod natoriala can aako nov and ozporioneod tutors botb oonfortablo 
to bogin and ooapotont to toaeb* 

Tho LTA prograna aro ao far advancad orf^r vbnt continnoa to bo dono 
in naay placoa and progrMUi that I bopo you aro ablo to adiraneo your 
diasMination of tbon. X knovp of couraoy that jrou nood to bo carofol not 
to oTor oxtond tbo ataff » but otbora abould know about tbo LVA progran nov« 




Prank P* Groonop Hi* D* 
Diroctorp Koading Contro 



MeGill ItaiToraity 

1700 MeTariab St. 
Mantronl, 10 A 1X2 
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What Was Tested 
Word Recoqnitlon 



2. Report of Student Reading Level Improvem^^/nt 

Mr. Alladi Venkatesh, a Ph.D. student at the School of Management* 
Syracuse University, prepared a report in November, 1973, for LVA 
to measure the degree of student reading improvanent. The report 
was titled "Probability Sampling and Analysis of Data Using Random 
Sampling Techniques and the LVA Reading Test to Measure Decree of 
Reading Improvenent and Other Factors." The following is a summary 
chart showing the degree of reading improvement. The average number 
of student hours taught was 42 during the period of September, 1972 to 
June, 1973. The complete report is on file at LVA and available upon 
request. 

Students Sampled Grade Level Improvemnt 



Total 

Reading Comprehension 



Total 

Listening Comprehension 



Total 

Diagnosis 

(Word attack skills) 



32 
22 
18 
9 
2 
2 
3 
7 

36 
17 
18 
6 
7 
2 
3 
6 

48 
18 
12 
4 
3 
3 
2 
5 



no improvement 

1 grade improvement 

2 grades improvanent 

3 grades improvement 

4 grades improvement 

5 grades improvement 

6 grades improvement 

7 or DfK)re grades improvement 

66% Improved one or more grade levels 

no improvement 

1 grade improvement 

2 grades improvement 

3 grades improvement 

4 grades improvement 

5 grades improvement 

6 grades improvement 

7 or more grades improvement 

62% improved one or more grade levels 

no improvement 

1 grade improvement 

2 grades improvement 

3 grades improvement 

4 grades improvement 

5 grades improvement 

6 grades improvement 

7 or more grades improvement 

50% improved one or more grade levels 

Improvement in all 
students 



Note: Grade levels above are used by LVA-READ Test. One grade level above corresponds 
O with H school grade. 
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Intangibles 

The hard-to-measure intangible accompli s^m1ents of the Literacy Vol- 
unteers proqram are frequently as significant as improvement in 
reading. One-to-one teaching is a two-way process because the tutor is 
learning virtually as much as the student. The tutor becomes aware of 
the student's daily life which frequently includes problens of health, 
housing, and econwnics. With this knowledge, the tutor gains insight 
into a life style which may be far different from the tutor's own 
experience. This insight, once gained, can go a long way In overcoming 
human barriers. The effect on the student of having one person who 
offers practical, understanding help is real and valuable. His self 
image improves and his belief in a way out of his difficulties is 
strengthened. The effect on the family of the student is often 
profound. Children have a new respect for the value of education, for 
the parent who is developing his skills, and for the tutor who is 
freely giving time and effort to a fellow citizen. 

Most volunteers from the community, who are directly or indirectly 
involved with the Literacy Volunteers program become aware of local 
ABE programs through Literacy Volunteers, and as such, become 
supporters of local and state ABE goals and objectives. 




VIII CONCLUSIONS 



A. General 

If voluntary programs are to be most effective in support of ABE 
efforts, they need to be established in close cooperation from the 
beginning with state ABE directors. 

After several local programs are established in a particular state, 
the establishment of a voluntary state-wide support organization should 
proceed without delay. 

Local community programs can be volunteer manned, governed and 
financially self-supporting. 

Local community programs can be successfully established with some 
effort and minimum resources; however, with few exceptions they would 
not be as effective nor would they grow, or perhaps even survive, unless 
actively supported by a full-time person within a particular state. 

State ABE directors, in general, are becoming increasingly receptive, 
and often enthusiastic about the use of volunteers. 

B. Ma^^or Conclusions 

LVA has developed the training materials and support systems and 
successfully demonstrated that volunteers can be a valuable low-cost 
supplement to ABE programs provided that the volunteers are well trained 
with professionally developed training, and that they are organized to 
insure supervision, support and accountability* 
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The potential for using volunteers in cooperative projects with 
libraries, correctional facilities, ABE centers, business and industry, 
universities and colleges and the community at large is great provided 
limited but reasonable resources are available. 
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IV DISSEMINATION 



A. Staff Development Project 

LVA has been awarded a grant from the U.S. Office of Education under 
Title III 309 (c) of the Adult Education Act. Durinq fiscal year 1975, 
LVA will work closely with the Regional Staff Development Project Directors 
in USOE Regions I, II, III, V and X to disseminate experiences gained in 
its U.S. Office of Education 309 (b) demonstration project and provide 
the state ABE directors in these regions with the capability of establishing 
volunteer adult basic reading tutorial progra^ns. 

It is too early to assess in depth the LVA assistance; however, the 
LVA training and technical assistance has been well received in all 
five regions. Some state ABE directors in the regions involved, because 
cf the fund's limitations of the project, have used state funds for 
participant travel, in order to have additional state ABE personnel 
attend the LVA workshops. 
6. LVA Readiness 

LVA is ready to assist interested parties from the public and private 
sectors throughout the country to help solve the national reading 
problem by providing the following training and technical assistance: 

1. Training of tutors 

2. Training of workshop -leaders (trainers of tutors) 

3. Training and/or management of organizers or coordinators to 
establish one or more community-based volunteers adult basic 
reading tutorial programs. 
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I. OVERVIEW 



Since 197i, Literacy Volunteers of America. Inc. (LVA) has experienced 
a period of expansion, l^ls expansim has taken place primarily as a 
function of the demonstration project grants. Table I beloM shows numerical 
«nd percentage increases In LVA affiliates, volunteers and students 
since the demonstration project was Initiated In 1971. 

TABLE I % Increase 

1971 1972 1973 1971-1973 

No. of Affiliates 29 40 SO 72 

No. of Volunteers 

Teaching 1106 1S03 1866 69 

No. of Volunteers In 

Supportive Positions 473 488 567 20 
No. of Students 

Taught 1579 1991 2433 54 

Table II provides a nunerlcal breakdown of affiliates, teachers, students 
and non>teach1r.g volunteers located In the demonstration sites of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and New York City as of fall, 1973. 

TABLE II Connecticut Massachusetts New York City 
No. of Affiliates Established 6 7 1 
No. of Volunteer Teachers 213 116 S3 
No. of Volunteers In 

Supportive Positions ig 23 4 

No. of Students Taught 230 106 64 
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Literacy Volunteers was founded In 1962 and chartered wider the 
State of New York In 1967 as a tax-exempt, non-profit organization for the 
piTpose of training volunteers to tutor basic reading to adults on a 
person- to- person basis. 

In 1972, Literacy Volunteers, with 40 affiliate organizations and 
2,000 volunteers, change Its name to Literacy Voli^teers of Aaerica, Inc. 
(LVA) to eniphasl^ its growing natlcmal diaracter wid thrust. 

By fall, 1973 LVA had expanded to fifty affiliate organizations with 
2,400 volunteers. 

The LVA Charter and By-LiMS govern the Cor^rat1(Mfi. A toard of 
directors Is comprised of up to 30 volunteers who meet at least (^arterly 
and conduct an annual meeting In the fall. Each toard men^ar Is asslgiwd 
to one of six standing committees. 

The national headquarters office, located In Syraoise, Is staffed by 
six salaried p<irsons led by an Executive Director and a Director of 
Coordinators. Three salaried field coordinators are located In Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Hartford, Ccmnectlcut, and New York City. 

LVA Organizational and Operational Structure 

The evaluators have selected an organizatlcm developnwnt moctel as 
described by Gordon Lippitt and Warren Schmidt (Harvard Business Review, 
riovcmber, December, 1967), as a tool for analyzing LVA. 

The model focuses upon crises in a developing organization and the 
irgtnizdtional confrontations which test managerial flexibility, understand- 
ing, and skills. The organization develofxnent model describes six stages 
of deve1o[xnent - to be born, to survive, to become stable, to gain a reputa- 
tion, to achieve uniqueness, to contribute. At each growth stage a series 
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of manigefwnt objectives need to be clarified and dealt with in terw 
of operational strategies (see Appendix A. Workstteet A - Evaluating Your 
Organization). 

The evaluators view LVA today, and it will increasingly be viewed In 
the future, as a cosiposlte of wany organizations which will be at various stages 
of dcvelopMent at any point In time. In the section which follows the focus 
Is upon the organizational developipent of the National Headquarters staff, 
and its board of directors. Although the three state/area coordinators 
belong to the national headquarters sUff , they are leading organizations at 
a nich different stage of developnent. The articulation of these different 
staps is one of the conams presently confronting LVA. 

As of Fall. 1973. Literacy Volwteers of America. Inc. has successfully 
lived through the developmental stage referred to as birth. The critical 
concerns of t:.is stage were. 1) to create a new organization and, 2) to 
survive as a viable system. 

The organization which existed prior to 1972 consisted of many persons 
who were competent and dedicated leaders who also possessed understanding 
and the experience of woHcing with volunteers. 

Although the fledgling organization was successful in dissenlnating 
the Literacy Volunteers message and establishing 30 affiliates, it was 
accomplished more as an "accldentaMncI dental" extension of the systematic 
and ongoing development of the tutorial reading program. By 1972. the 
Literacy Volunteers program had became recognized as a viable pilot program 
for adult literacy that could be replicated in any comnunity in the nation, 
provided that appropriate leadership and technical support existed. 
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Through the fundii^ provided under the grint from the U.S. Offict 
of Education. LVA has InsUTIed a pilot model for systematic dlsstnlnatlon 
on a state- to-state basis. 

In the first year of the project LVA recruited and trained coordinators 
for three pilot areas (Massachusetts. Connecticut, «id New Yorl City). 
The first year objective in establishing LVA in each area was to create an 
operational volunteer affiliate. The second year objective was to expand 
to at least five affiliates. 

As of this date, the statewi^ objectives for Connecticut and 
Massachusetts have been achieved. The successful estidilishment of affiliates 
In these states is attributed to the following: 

1) CoBipetent professi<»al staff. 

2) A proven program desired to meet a recognized social need. 

3) ftew affiliates were located in conrunities In which volunteers 
recognized the need and valued the LVA product. 

4) A well -organized national headijuarters with the ability to 
provide technical support. 

The New York City program failed in its initial year primarily as a 
result of the limitations of the professional staff corrdinator. However, 
this was recognized and remedied throu^ replacement with a skilled coordi- 
nator with a strong graduate background in language and literacy. This 
program is now moving in very positive directions with an excellent dlssemina- 
tion/installation model being piloted in collaboration with the Port Authority 
of New York. 



ni. Fiscal Procedures and Funding 

Tte internal fiscal managen»nt systems adopted by LVA are specific 
and reflect a much higher level of sophistication than would normally be 
found in the majority of non-profit or profit corporations with annual 
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revenues not exceeding a quarter of a million dollars. 

The LVA Policies and Procedures Handbook contains explicit policies 

and guidelines dealing with: 

1. Prerequisites and continuing requirements for LVA 
affiliate membership. 

2. Federal Income Tax Exemption and related matters. 

3. Budget guidelines - for various size affiliate organizations. 

4. Forms used by affiliate and state member organizations. 

5. Foms used by national office and/or state coordinators. 
The 1973 Annual Report of LVA, Inc. contains a certified financial 

statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973. 

The excellent reporting and accounting procedures adopted by LVA are 
a credit to the Board of Directors and the Executive Director. Such 
procedures enhance the credibility of the organization in presenting proposals 
to governmental agencies and other funding sources. 

The history of LVA is not unlike many American profit and non-profit 
corporations which were launched on the vision and conviction that a product 
or service would meet a unique need and would thus be marketable. Such was 
the vision of Mrs. Ruth Colvin and a small cadre of Syracusans in 1962. 
Prior to 1969 the financial resources, derived primarily through contributions 
and affiliate dues, supported minimal expenses of a totally volunteer organii.a- 
tion. LVA's operating expenditures increased from $4,000 in 1967 to $38,374 
in 1969, the year a full-time executive director was employed. In 1971. 
LVA received the first of several program development grants from the private 
and public sectors. In 1972, the program and accounting year was changed from 
a calendar to a fiscal year (July 1 - June 30) and the Corporation name was 
changed to Literacy Volunteers of /Vnerica, Inc. The Table below shows 
national organization, total affiliate and total LVA operating expenditures fr."., 
1969 through 1973. 
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1969 


1970 


1971 


FY- 1972 


FY-1973 


National Organization 
uperating bxpendltures 


OA AAA 


'iC AAA 

36)000 


AAA 

46,000 


1 AAA 

102,000 


11^ AAA 

1 1 6 ,000 


Total Affiliate (Local) 
Operating Expenditures 


8,374 


9,744 


9,532 


14.800 


34,000 


Total LVA 

Operating Expenditures 


38.374 


45 ,744 


55,532 


116,800 


150,000 



There would be a limited benefit from this evaluation if the need for 
continued subsidy by "development capitar' were not addressed forthrightly* 

LVA, Inc., with a specific and proven program addressed to a major 
societal need, is a young corporate entity which has Just recently emerged 
to join other non-profit organizations dedicated to improving social, cultura', 
and economic life for American citizens. 

The birth stage of LVA, Inc. required the board of directors and 
executive director to establisn clearly-stated short-range objectives that 
could be communicated throughout the organization. 

In the 16-month period following nationalization, LVA has moved 
effectively and efficiently to create a new socio-technlcal system to deliver 
tutoring to thousands of functionally illiterate adults. The key decision 
and problems which v/ere dealt with in this period included the following: 

a. Marketability of product or service 

b. Fiscal procedures and funding 

c. Technical procedures 

d. Political or legislative needs 

e. Organizational leadership 
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In the following paragraphs each of the above key dec1s1 on-making 
and problem areas will be described in terms of the way the evaluators saw 
LVA perform in this critical period of development. 



During the first decade (1962-1972) Literacy Volunteers developed an 
excellent program including components dealing with the student materials, 
tutor recruitment, and tutor training. The basic development work, spear- 
headed by a small group of dedicated persons, has been characterized as an 
effort that would "borrow the best, invent the rest, and put it to the test." 

Prior to 1972, the Literacy Volunteers program spread to new communities 
(primarily upstate New York) through word of mouth, the major vehicle being 
Church Women United. The funding provided by the USOE Title III grant has 
contributed to two major outcomes - 1) it provided adequate capital resources 
to support a trial effort and provide minimum security for salaried personnel 
and, 2) it allowed for a demonstration that LVA had the capability to Install 
and service its program in new areas using a mode not dependent upon the 
founders. 

The major problem confronting LVA national headquarters during the 
next three years will be that of maintaining the thrust and momentum generated 
since 1971. The funding necessary to maintain this thrust must be sufficient 
to serve the four management objectives described below: 



Marketability of Product or Service 



Marketing 
Enough revenues 
to meet ongoing 
expenses . 



Financial Resoures 
Adequate capital to 
cover accounts receiva- 
ble and possible slunp. 



Ability to provi de 
support services to 
meet all organiza- 
tional requirements. 



Productivity 



Human Resource Utilization 
Maintain core staff, with 



high morale and flexibility 
to meet changing demands. 
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At this point in time national headquarters is undercapitalized and 
cannot adequately support continuing development of the dissemination/ 
installation model initiated in Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York 
City. To continue, LVA must adjust to the realities of its new and 
expanded environment which is dependent upon salaried personnel. 

In summary, the fiscal needs of LVA can be met through some clearly 
articulated short-range objectives, communications know-how and an ability 
to adjust to changing conditions. 
Technical Procedures 

LVA managed to become a vital organization through sheer hard work 
and dedication by scores of individuals located in Syracuse and comnunities 
throughout the Northeast and Illinois. Fortunately, the pioneers of LVA 
possessed an excellent grasp of the skills, procedures and documentation 
necessary to govern, and maintain a broad-based volunteer organization. 

In the selection of both the Executive Director (Mr. Gray) and the 
Director of Field Services (Mrs. Haendle), the National Board brought to 
the organization two individuals possessing complementary skills and 
experience in management. The recently-published Policies and Procedures 
Handbook of 140 pages is an outstanding document which provides clearly- 
stated and concise information on the policies, guidelines, regulations, 
procedures, and reporting fcrms that apply to all components (National, 
State atid Local Affiliates) of LVA, Inc. 

The strength and viability of the Policies and Procedures Handbook 
resides in the fact that what it contains is the product of the self- 
conscious experience and learnings of volunteers and staff personnel over 
10 years. 
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Political or Legislative Needs 

The likelihood that the National Headquarters of LVA can maintain 
the direction and thrust that has evolved In the past five years will 
depend to a much greater extent on clearly developed and Implemented 
strategies for responding to existing National and Regional literacy needs. 
This win require collaboration In oroer to benefit from the skills, 
organizational supports and funding options provided by other public and 
private agencies and organizations. 

LVA Is to be comnended on having had both the wisdom and the courage 
to "stick Its neck out" to seek private and public support for development. 
The willingness to both share and learn with other agencies has provided 
the Program Development Grants listed below: 



TitU 

Basic: ReaiiKg Fix>grari 

InstructicKol 

Materials 



Description 

To develop the following 
materials for volunteers 
use in the tutoring of 
basic reading to adults 
and teenagers 

(1) Reading Test (diag-- 
nostic 

(2) TUTOR Handbook 
(specific U^chniqucs 
and methods of tutor-- 
ing 

(3) LEAVER Hatiibook (How 
to plan^ organize and 
direct a volunteer 
basic reading progixun) 



Date 

January l9?l 

Amount 
$21,000 

Grantor 
NYS Education 
Department 



Remarks 

Materials were 
developed and 
published bu the 
Follett Publish^ 
ing Company in 
October 1972 



Volwizeer Basic 
Reading Zcroyistvaticn 
Frc^ect 



An experimental and demon^ July 1971 
svraticri vrojeat under 
Title IIl\ 309 (b) of the 
Adult Educatio>i Act to 
develop procedures and 
supportive systems and 
determine h*hether LVA 



Amount 
$330,000 
Grantor 
U.S. Office 
of Education 



cate its px^ogrcr* in Conn* , 
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Project to be 
corrpleted by 
March 1974. Tk^. 
training materi-a. 
and supportive 
systems have tre> 
developed. 
jcct r^i "^"^ 
objectives up 
date in Cokk. , 
and Mass* with 

reasoncibte p-r- 
gress being rn-Jidc 
in iVru vny^ City. 



Htle 



Description 



Date 



Rmarks 



Inner City Teacher 
Recruiting Project 



To recruit inner city poor 
and minorities aa students 
and tutors in the Syracuse^ 
New York program. 



Audio- Tutorial 

Basic Reading Project 



To develop^ test and 
evaluate audio-tutorial 
materials for teaching 
adults basic reading^ 
Dr. Jane Foot is 
Project Director. LVA 
hopes to complement the 
present one-to-one 
approach enabling volun- 
teers » with the help of 
progranmed materials^ to 
provide personalized 
instruction to several 
students at the soma time. 



February I9?l 

Amount 
$20^000 

Grantor 
Of /ice of 
Econofftic 
Opportunity 



Project was 
conpleted in 
January 19 7S. 
34 teaahere were 
trained and 90 
students recruit* 
ed and taught. 
Valuable exper-- 
ience was gained 
on hot) LV can 
more effective lu 
work in the inner 
city. 



December 1971 

Amount 
$80,000 

Grantor 
NYS Education 
Department 



Target conpletUn 
date is Decembji^ 
1974. 



Teacher Training 
Workshop 



To develop and produce new 
core segments of the LVA 
Teacher Training Workshop. 
SO sets of the workshop 
will be produced with 
over 200 additional colored 
slides, a separate cassette 
tape for each segr-ent and a 
printed copy of the script. 



November 1972 
Amount 
$6,500 
Grantor 
Haas Founda- 
tion and 
individual 
donor 



Presently baiKs- 
used by the stc. 
coordinators .m 
affiliate merrtr. 
organizations 
LVA. 



Adult Basic Eduoa- 
tioK/Litex*acrj 
VcluKtecrs cocpera- 
tive pr-cject 



To develop a model of haw 
Literacy Volwiteers can 
work cooperatively with 
selected ABE Centers in 
New York State to supple- 
ment the on-going ABE 
Program* 



Amount 
$lO,000/year 
Grantor 
New York State 
Eoucation 
Department 



Project was 
initiated in 
1969 and has 
been continue f 
each year. 
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These grants have made the difference for LVA in terms of both 
financial strength and image. The actions required by the Board of 
Directors in initiating proposals and living with funded development 
programs has resulted in improved decision-making, policy development, 
improved use of external resources and an increased awareness of the 
contribution the LVA progran can make throughout the nation. It must be 
stated that LVA, Inc. could not have had its "rebirth" as an organization 
with a national scope and vision in 1972 without the security and shared 
objectives provided by the external funding agencies. 

Moving from the birth stage (1971-73) to a stability stage (1974-1976) 
requires a supportive level of funding from one or more private or public 
agencies interested in, and sophisticated with respect to, organizational 
growth. Research and development should broaden its emphasis from materials 
to organization development and dissemination strategies* 

The critical need is to seek out and attract an agency{s) or corporation(s 
cognizant of the overhead costs of the national headquarters and the need for 
"Investment capital" to continue assisting the state organizations through 
their early stage of development. 

It must be recognized that the national headquarters staff and 
board of directors are at a different stage of organizational development 
than the state organizations. The national office is moving from birth to 
stability, while the state organizations are still at a birth stage. It must 
be remembered that LVA is a complex federation of organizations and that 
different segments will inevitably face different concerns because they are 
at different stages of development at any time. 
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In su-ary. LVA needs to propose to go»ernn«ntal agencies and/or 
the public and private sectors a 3-year program of funding necessary to 
insure support of the national head<piarters as It continues the task of 
institutionalizing LVA in Connecticut. Massachusetts and New Vork City. 
The replication objective has been achieved in these areas, but It Is too 
soon to expect that the state/area organizations can exist without funding 
support from the national organization. 

Orqanizati"""! Leadership 
The professional and volunteer leadership which Is den»nstrated 
throughout LVA is outstanding. It is probably indicative of the crganlza- 
tlons' respect for competent leadership that is has chosen titles such as: 

1) Leaders Training Workshop 

2) Leaders Seminar (Annual Inservice Training) 

3) LEADER Textbook 

Leadership skills combined with vision, dedication and an openness to 
learning fro. experience characterizes the LVA personnel and operational 
modes. 

During the first decade, the organization relied primrily on part- 
ti™ volunteers. The major objectives were to define the minim-, jobs needed 
and to recruit personnel with initiative and flexibility. In the in^ediate 
future however, huMn resource utilization »st take a different thrust. 
U is now necessary to maintain a core staff with high morale and flexibility 

to meet changing demands. 

The evaluator. have been impressed with the core staff of the national 
office and the three salaried state coordinators working out of Massachusetts. 

Connecticut, and New York City. 
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One of the current concerns however, is to develop more creative ways 
to draw upon the skills and experience of the field coordinators for planning » 
decision-making, and problem-solving. The coordinators and national head- 
quarters staff need mutual support, shared objectives and accountability while 
working on and through the concerns that accompany the stages of organization 
development. 

In organizations characterized by both volunteer and salaried 
professional staff, different kinds of reward systems have to be available 
for the professional staff than for volunteers. It is not realistic to 
expect a person whose career is on the line to share identical values or 
to fulfill the same needs through the organization as does the volunteer. 

The evaluators recommend that sufficient time and funds be made 
available in the future to assure the continuation of at least quarterly 
freetings of all salaried personnel to work on goal setting, clarification 
of problems, shared decisions and move toward a feeling that a career position 
is possible. 

R eplication 

The general objectives as set forth in the project proposal 
incl uded: 

1. Provide a pilot program for adult literacy that can be 
replicated in any state in the nation. More specifically, 
the project objectives Included: 

a) The establishment of 9 affiliates in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. 

b) The building and expansion of five New York City affiliates. 

c) The establishment of a financially self-supporting state/area 
organization governed by a Board of Directors which adopts 
the LVA recommended constitution and by-laws and meets the 

LVA requirements for state/urea membership. 
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The evaluators have reviewed the reporting forms and rt^cords of 
the affiliates and have conducted site visitations in Massachusetts. 
Connecticut and New York City. 

The project objective of establishing 9 affiliates in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts has been met and exceeded. 

The objective of building and expansion of five New York City 
affiliates has not been met. 

The objective of establishing three financially self-supporting 
state/area organizations and governing boards has been partially met. The 
Connecticut and Massachusetts organizations have established a board of 
directors and the Connecticut state organization has reasonable assurance 
of a level of support sufficient to maintain the coordinator's position 
and office for the . a year. As of this date. Massachusetts has not 
received fir. conunr ents sufficient to fully fund the coordinator's posi- 
tion and Office. The New York City area coordinator has not yet established 
a board of directors nor received firm comml ttrr^nts sufficient to fully 
fund the coordinators position and office. (The consultants feel that the 
q estlon of establishing a New York City Board of Directors needs to be 
.x-examlned.) With several months remaining under the current grant, there 
are Indications that the Massachusetts and New York City coordinators may 
realize partial, if not full, support by spring. I974. 

' ikl^l J and Hindering Factors 

The consultants have had an opportunity to study LVA In considerable 
..Pth tnrou,h site visitations to the national headquarters office. New York 
.-:ty. Connecticut and Massachusetts coordinators' offices, attendance at the 
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Annual Meeting, Leaders Seminar, a Teacher Training Workshop, and 
extensive study of LVA working docwnents. 

The major enabling factors with respect to replication of the LVA 
program have been: 

1) The quality of the LVA progran and the LVA history, 

2) The experience, skills, and technical support systems 
vrfiich reside with the professional staff at national 
headquarters and the board of directors, 

3) The funding support available for the state/area 
coordinators and the national headquarters. 

4) The leadership and administrative skills and understanding 
possessed by the three state/area coordinators currently 
enf}loyed. 

5) The varied forms of leadership and resources which 

emerged in each comnunity where an affiliate was established, 

6) The obvious fact that functional illiteracy constitutes 

a major social problem in Arorica and is a non-con troversal 
way for volunteers to deal with social reform. 

The major hindering factors which made replication more difficult 
have been: 

1) The need to replace the coordinator who initiated the 
LVA program to New York City, 

2) Learning though experience that the New York City affiliate 
may require a different structure from other community 
affiliates for the most effective operation. (It appears 
that LV of New York City must seek out agencies and 
organizations that will commit themselves , both with 
finances and personnel, to raising the literacy standards, 
either of their own employees or of people in the community.) 

3) Having to learn through experience that the salaried .tate/ 
area coordinators encounter different situations and 
variables when promoting the program in virgin regions than 
those dealt with by the Syracuse headquarters staff and 
founders when the first 30 affiliates "sought out'* LVA for 
their communities. The implication of this learning is that 
LVA needs to be more cognizant of the variables encountered 
when initiating an agressive marketing stance with salaried 
field personnel . 
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A mjor probl,™ f„ terns of .,.I„.t,o„ ^ 
Of the LVA ,„,t.l1«,o„ could be considered «p„c.t,o„. The portable 
components of training workshops. ™,ter,.ls. «,d .ff,„ate policies „d 
procedures have long-since demonstrated their repllcablllty „ LVA has 
stretched out to new co^unlt.es. Mh.t ,s not a replication ho«,er. u 
the new strategy of placing a salaried LVA coordinator In a state/area »1th 
the charge of "going after" affiliates. 

As consultants, the RFA staff feel a responsibility to take LVA 
"Off the hook" with .espect to the project objective dealing with the 
estab,ish™„t of a financially self-supporting stau/area organisation 
9over„ed by a board of directors. This objective could not be considered 
. replication of anything that LVA had done previously, m fact, the New 
Vork State coordinate- with approximately 30 veteran LVA affiliates Is just 
now beginning to develop a state organization. 

The ™de, of self-supporting state organizations certainly appears to 
be appropriate and is used in «any other broad-.ased non-profit corpor3tions 
However, the problem that faces the coordinators is that of ^ving t«ard 
fun funding in a ,uite specific ti™ fra™ without certain operatio,..! 
leade.hip and political prerequisites attained. ,f the full funding of LVA 
state/area organizations can be co^ared to private sector businesses, then 
't fs .-.portant to look at the .,anage„.„t ex ponents that need to bo working 
e-r^ctUC, in ordor to .„c. the "break-evon" or profit generating point 
^ -o.c. ,.an instance tno state/area coordinators have been disappointed 

" fr- had appeared to bo 

■ cc-~.rity agency or organization .. ,„r example, a Chanber of " • ., 

- ro nccticut, and a ;,at,o„al Corporation in Now York City, m oth-, , - 
■--porc .cac....sn,„ easily and n ., contributed to an . 
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of buoyancy and optimism for the LVA coordinator. Si^h has been the case 
with the Port Authority in Mew York City, the Aetna Life & CasuiHty Cowpany 
in Hartford, Connecticut and the Worcester National Bank of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Certainly there are a nurr^r of situational factors w.-.ich interact 
with the enabling factors described earlier. Different styles of leader- 
ship and conpetencies of the state/area coordinators combined with good 
fortime will probably influence the point at which full funding can be 
sought with reasonable assurance of success. 

It appears that Connecticut will receive full funding for the year 
following termination of the project. Massachusetts and New York City 
are farther from the goal of achieving full funding by the end of the project. 

In summary, the consultants are confident that the project demonstrates 
the viability of affiliate replication and dissemination of the LVA program 
but cautions both LVA and the readers of this report not to Infer that the 
practice of establishing a fully fun.ied self-supporting state/area organization 
is in anything but a trial stage, thus, requiring further docwnentation, study, 
nurturance, and nx)re trial sites. 

VI, Supportive Materials and Systems 

In Section I reference was made to the outstanding Policies and 
Procedures Handbook which contains all the necessary guideline forms and 
procedures. The evaluators designed a questionnaire which elicited responses 
of affiliate leadership personnel with respect to the Policies and Procedures 
Handbook and other supportive iraterials. 
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There were no indications of weakness in the Policies and Prott<^res 
Handbook. Its strengths included many responses in the following cite^ries: 
"very helpful; good guidelines; most necessary and well (tone; valuable for 
legal advice/' 

The Annual Leaders Seninar is seen by most affiliate leaders as the 
single most Important support and energizer. The Leaders Seminar provides 
a training, coimiuni cat Ions, and motivating function which brings together both 
the experienced and new leadership. Consideration In the future needs to 
be given to strategies for incorporating the needs and populations of very 
diverse affiliates. For example, LVA iT^y need to schedule a weekend seminar, 
as more persons who have full-t1n« business positions assume act1>^ 1ea(ter« 
ship roles in the affiliate, national and state meetings. 

One of the learnings derived from the evaluation of support systems, 
af»d specifically In terms of communications, was that the majority of persons 
representing affiliates are very happy to be associated with LVA and with the 
broad gouls and thrust of LVA beyond their irwnediale situation. The essence 
of LVA support is in human contacts and satisfactions. 

In sufimary, the combination of excellent supportive materials (written 
and audio-visual) and systematic training creates a socio-technical support 
system which Insures the predictable delivery of the program to functional 
illiterates, 

tci.t of Adoption/Participation with Other Adult Education Programs 

Each of the 3 state/area coordinators as well as the national headquarters 
s*aft have worked closely and shared resources with other agencies and organi- 
^aticfis dealing with Adult Basic Education. A listing is provided below: 
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ABE 

LVA has worked cooperatively with ABE, in varying degrees, 
in New York, Maine, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. 
In New York, ABE and LVA have had a contractual agreement for 
several years, under which there has been a mutual cross-referral 
system. In ten cities served by both LVA and ABE, volunteers have 
provided supplemental tutorial help to ABE students at ABE centers, 
and have also followed up on the drop-outs from ABE programs. 
In New York City, LVA's have begun work with ABE's program with the 
Port Authority. 

In Massachusetts and Connecticut, approval of state ABE directors was 
sought and obtained before LVA initiated the LVA program. Affiliates 
in both states have subsequently contacted local ABE centers and 
have offered their services. Success has been noteworthy in Connecti- 
cut, where LV's currently tutor in P&E centers. 
In Maine, ABE has provided in-kind services, and purchased library 
materials for LVA. 

Because of the vast rural areas in Maine the outreach arm of L^/A 

has been especially helpful in supplementing the State ABE Prog'-am 

by reaching those who would not otherwise be serviced by the ABE centers. 

Corrections 

LVA's groiiing involvement in corrections has been accomplished 
in cooperation with existing educational programs in correctional 
^■acilities. In Connecticut, the superintendent for the Correctional 
School District established the first LVA affiliate within a maximum 
security facility. Inmates trained at the Somers Facility are being 
transferred to other state facilities to expand the program thro'jqhout 
the State Correctional School District. 
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In Massachusetts LVA programis at both Bridgewater and at 
Concord MCI (Massachusetts Correctional Institution) were initiated 
with the cooperation of the principals of the prison schools. At 
Concord, the director of the local ABE program provided the facility 
for the LVA workshop. 

In New York State, the LVA program is being carried on with the 
full cooperation of the Volunteer Program Coordinator at Clintoft 
Prison. The State Director of Education for Corrections and State 
Director for Volunteer Programs for Corrections have encouraged 
expansion of the LVA program throughout the State Correctional Facilities 

Adult Education State Developirent Project 

LVA has initiated its first croperative state program with ABE 
staff using ABE resources to establish affiliates in Vermont. ABE 
staff interns in Vermont have been trained as LV leaders, and volunteer-, 
recruited by them, have been trained as tutors. The supervisor of 
staff interns will act as LVA's State Coordinator. The Vermont 
Consultant in Adult Education, feels this is an excellent and pract-ca; 
use for staff development monies. The interns are enthusiastic about 
their own preference for a program to be established in their communities. 

Libraries 

Public libraries have assumed a sponsorship role with LVA 
affiliates in i'ount Vernon, NY; Norwich, Stamford and Waterbury, 
Connecticut; and Madison, Maine. Library administrators see LVA as an 
excellent and obvious means of furthering community outreach aims. 
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Libraries provide staff assistance in the administration of the 
affiliate, facilities for training, aid in acquiring the affiliate 
library, space for tutoring, and public relations services. 

New York State Office of Migrant Education - Albany, N.Y. 

LVA recently initiated a cooperative project under the overall 
direction of the NYS Office of Migrant Education, Albany. N.Y. 
Cornell University and Program Funding, Inc. (PFI), of Rochester, N.Y. 
are participating agencies. LVA will work closely with other PFI 
projects intended to service and develop model programs to help 
migrants. The long range objective of LVA's participation in this 
project is to develop: (1) Supplemental segment to the present LVA 
Teacher Training Workshop for training migrants and/or others to tutor 
migrants. (2) Supplemental list to the LVA bibliography for working 
with migrants. (3) Supplemental list o*' teacher reading materials for 
teaching migrants appropriate for inclusion in Teacher Kits. (Background, 
cultures, sensitivity, etc.) (4) Guidelines on how to establish a 
migrant basic reading program. 

New York State Department of Education 

LVA is developing audio-tutorial adult and teen basic reading 
materials under a grant from the New York State Department of Education. 
The objective is to develop cassette-tapes and reading materials whicn 
volunteers can use in teaching adult and teerage students with little 
or no skills in basic reading. An additional objective is to provide 
the means by which trained and qualified volunteers can give individualized 
instruction to several persons at the same time, thereby reaching a 
greaUf r.ur;ber of non-readers. 
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ACTION Agency, .•■'ashington. D.C.. 

LVA has obtained the approval of the ACTION Agency. Washington. 
D.C. to assign up to six VISTA volunteers under the ACTION'S Coopera- 
tive Programs to various LVA operating units. Funds are available 
for two volunteers and their assignrent to the LV New York City Office 
Is eminent. Other ACTION volunteers will be assigned as funds are 
available. In a separate project the Catholic Diocese of New Bedford. 
Massachusetts has assigned an ACTION volunteer to work for LVA in the 
New Bedford area. 

rr.rr^.,nif y /irtinn Program of the Office of E conomic Opportunity (OEOk 
Syracuse. i.evj York 

Historically, the majority of students taught by LVA has been 
the disadvantaged minority group members and the poor. In an effort 
to include these citizens to a greater degree in the operational phase 
of the LVA progra:.. LVA obtained a grant from the OEO with the major 
objective of recruiting and training minority/poor residents as 
tjtors for leadership roles in the LVA local community based program. 
O.er a two year period, thirty four tutors became Involved In the 
program. Members of the inner city formed an Advisory Board Committee 
to the LVA National Board to assist in the formulation of plans, deci- 
sion makiny. and evaluation of the project. The project was considered 
a success by the CCO and a follow-on grant was awarded to the newly- 
'or-cd local Literacy Unit. Literacy Volunicers of Greater Syracuse. 

National Reading Cente r ^ '..'ashing ton. D.C. 

Prior to the phaseout of the riational Reading Center (NRC) in 
Jijr- 1973, LVA had Many riutually beneficial visits and/or contacts. 
Tho -.'■■r. was for crly roso- '•!^ible for the cut-of-school popul<'tion. 
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After surveying the country for good volunteer adult basic reading 
programs, NRC published the LVA program as the first in a series of 
major partners in the National Right to Read effort. When the NRC was 
planning for the pilot project of establishing Community Reading 
Councils, they requested LVA participation at several important 
meetings to review and conwent on their plans. 

Presentation at HEW->OE Region I and II State ABE Directo rs Meeting 
The LVA, Literacy Volunteer State Coordinator for Connecticut 
addressed the State Adult Basic Education Directors for Region I and 
II at a meeting held in Connecticut in 1972 after the LVA Connecticut 
Program had been operational for one year. As a result of this 
initial exposure several actions were initiated by ABE administrators 
to seek out ways to work with LVA. 

New York State Reading Association Conference 

LVA presented the LVA Volunteer Adult Basic Reading Program to the 
New York State Reading Association in November 1973. 

The data presented above and coiranuni cations on file at the national 
headquarters offices indicate that LVA is making substantial efforts to share 
experience, materials and personnel tine with other tSE agencies and organiza- 
tions. This initiative is comnendable. However, the consultants wish to 
caution that LVA does not overextend staff resources, which are already 
heavily conwitted to ongoing organizational objectives, unless communications 
and cooperation with ABE counterparts are bringing about seme synergistic 
outcomes . 
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The section which follows contains a critical evaluation of the 
LVA materials. Dr. Frank P. Greene, McGill University, an internationally 
recognized clinician and reading expert visited LVA in Syracuse in October, 
1973 and reviewed the READ . TUTOR , LEADER and Teacher Training Workshop 
publications and activities. 

While the materials discussed in the following section were not 
developed under this grant, the experieice of dissemination and subsequent 
feedback has sharpened the focus on continuing research and development 
carried on by the National Heacfc^uarters* 

The consultants who collected the data which contributed to the pre- 
ceding sections of this report received extensive evaluative comments f;off* 
the volunteers who use all the LVA materials. These comments were very 
positive and reinforce an observation made by Dr. Greene that the materials 
are "so gooa that given the current climate of the worker being worthy of his 
hire, it is a wonder that LVA is able to keep any of Its trained trainers!*' 

VI 11. LVA Materials Evaluation for Richard Ford Associates by Dr. Frank Greene, 
November, Wl3 

As a brief introduction, prior to my specific comments abou,. the 
materials I reviaved, I find it appropriate to comment on the overall qual^:.. 
of the materials. Their quality is higher than I, in all honesty, anticipates 
That is not a condescending statement. It is a reflection of how well the 
LVA group has managed to produce materials over the years and hov/ well they 
have revised them as use dictated. The overall program must be given a fif 
class standing. 
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READ 

LVA suggests as a starting point for tutoring the READ Test - the 
test designed 1n order that the tutor will know what to do next. It Is 
probably the weakest piece of the LVA materi al . and fortunately the least 
i„portant. My value judgement (that it Is the least Inportant) is based 
on the severe limitations of what "Read" tests, the really limited Informa- 
tion the tutor gets for considerable time spent, and my confusion as to 
whether the test is to gather evaluative data for LVA pre and post-tutoring 
or really to be useful in tutoring. 

Let me stress, for those times when the student happens to fit the 
very primitive level of the tests, then it should be just ideal. It is a 
good test; but is severely limited in scope. And this limiting scop, makes 
it not relevant to either the tutor or the student in many of toe situations 
LVA tutors are nov< finding themselves. 

There is much .ore phonic information set out to be done seriatum than 
is really comfortable and certainly more than is at all necessary to begin 
teaching. The major strength of OTO tutoring sessions (over large ABE classes) 
is that every session is diagnostic; it is known what worked and why something 
o,d not work. The limitation of all the questions, at whatever reading level, 
to literal recall was intentional, but simply inadequate for assessing readers 
who have passed the basic decoding level. 

There seems to me to be a conflict between giving this test and just 
UcUng pass or fail and trying to analyze the behaviors. It may well be 
tnat novice tutors are not ready to analyze test patterns, but then why make 
the test so traditional that that would seem to be one of its merits? The 
best use of this test may be to teach tutors what they should be watching for 
so that the tutor .ill never have to give ih2 test again since thoy will be 
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easily able to get equivalent information from just working with the student 
in some reading material. 

I also have some concern over using grade level indications ^ so does 
LVA since it is suggested that they not be usedl To identify specific skills 
or general comfort levels one need not label. This is after all a criterion 
testt not a normative one. 

TUTOR 

This IS an excellent how-to-do-it book designed for the novice tutor. 
It offers good ideas, reinforces common sense, and is both sequential and 
specific so that the volunteer can learn and can tutor I The rtiaterials 
introduce the tutor into both the hows and whys of instruction of adult 
illiterates. Limitations I see with this material are of omission, not of 
comnission. What has been covered has been covered well. What has not been 
covered are tnose problems the tutor locates when working with other than a 
truly illiterate adult. (See also discussion section at end of reviews.) 

This book is consistent with the other LVA materials in that it makes 
the ir;jlic1t assuniption that if one can learn to decode, comprehension will 
naturally follow. This is also the current linguistic model for reading 
instruction. It has many limitations when working with adults. It neither 
recojnizes the maturity of the adult nor their historical avoidance of print 
and subsequent compensatory mechanisms. There is more to understanding thtiri 
literal recall, and when reading material of edult interest, higher level 
comprehension skills do not junp out of the whole cloth, fn addition, it wcu i 
seem that without reading-study skill development the adult will still be 
severely locked into a nonfunctional role in the world of print. (Again, se.. 
later discussion.) 
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These comments are not meant to depreciate TUTOR and the outstanding 
job the book does. Novice tutors who go through it feel comfortable about 
beginning with a student - the best possible recoimendation a how-to-do-it 
book could possibly have. 



LEADER 

This is again an excellent how-to-do-it book. It takes interest and 
channels it into what could become a functional and successful literacy 
training unit. It represents very well the ten years of creating and revis- 
ing that LVA learned by trying and doing. Since it covers those aspects of 
setting up a program that are most often not even thought of by those in the 
first flush of wanting to be helpful , it may be the most helpful book of all. 
It can preempt so much unnecessary grief. 

Along with this book go the annually updated bibliographies of books 
and naterials for tutors and bibliographies of high interest/low load books 
for the students. These additional lists are long enough to meet nearly any 
need and sufficiently categorized to be handy for different users., 

TEACHER TRAIMKjG WORKSHOP 

This is the guide on how to put it all together. This is a teacher's 
manual the likes of which is seldom seen in educational circles, it is the 
type of guide seen in settings where they intend to make money (and thereto, 
r.eed to ensure that the program works time after time) or in the military 
(where teachers, students and settings change constantly and yet a constant 
experience is sought in order to ensure conpctency in the ranks). It is 
outstanding in its attention to details and providing informatn-n to answer 
T ji 1 ;-roLU I '..'.ich i.iiijht arise. 

T:-,ir : ,itcri.:i is so good that given the cjrrcnt climotc of tl:o, worke,r 
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trauec t™<„ers: The whole pac.a.e gives so ™ch .nsig.t ,-„to running 
personnel training p„g„„. that the person at this ieve, could ,„ve into 
industry easily. 

DISCUSSION -V .'n rn!.-.TMTc 

The traditional target student for WA has been the adult illiter,.- 
fro. the ,„ca, co:,»„ity. Recently there have bee. .oves into i„dustr> 
^i9h schools. pHsons. libraries, and students for who. English is a seco..i 
•anguage. Each of these g^ups has its own special ne.ds and aspiraMons 
- audition, the settings have their own advantages and disadvantages which 
need to be considered. 

One Of the basic tenets of ABE has heen that they were dealing win 
imterate adults The U.S. federal governr^nt has received several recnt 
reports that indicate that ABE programs rarely ha. any total illiterates 

ensile,.. Thus LVA is also recognizing that they are now dealing .i,, 

literates to a large extent. 

S«.i-literates have so«,e clear difference fr<» total illitera... th. 
t-oni,.na, m testing, for example has shown that se«,i-, iterate Mult, 
rarely have any solid independent reading level, but neither do they h- e an 
absolute frustrational level (up though the 6th grade level they were toste^ 

This Situation reflects the street smartness of adults who survived 
..rt^.„t .olid reading sMlls. It also casts .o.e doubt on the use or 
like REAP, at least to me. 

Tra-'i-onal ...d'ng programs have considered reading progr.vs to ..... 
three loHl.. prereading readiness, reading MU., and reading-sf, .v ■ 
T-s r,„doI ,„„,..s cle„r how important the reading efficiency aspects of 
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instructional programs for adults are. If all the time is spen'. in readiness 
and skill instruction, it is not reasonable to expect reading-study skills 
to emerge from the tutoring sessions. 

Many adults feel that they have nad sufficient testing^to ^ast them 
their whole lives before they ever enter a literacy progra-n. Many adults do 
not wish to have their inadequacies pointed out to them or to have these 
inadequacies catalogued by someone else. For some of these adults testing 
them when they wish to learn, is a Sure means of driving them awa. An 
alternative is for the teacher to locate missing skills through the process 
of teaching 

LVA has defined 5;tudent level competency as up through 6th grade. 
While this meets the co: ent US standards for literacy, it may not be high 
enough to really allow the student to become truly independent in reading 
and mastering (i.e., studying) much of the material an adult is expected to 
read. Adult material is often 8th and 9th grade level difficulty. With 
effective study skills a person with a 6th grade reading skill can maste? 
materials of this higher difficulty that they are interested in. 

When the "traditional" adult illiterate is worked with, the materials 
of LVA seem to be better than most of the current market and the training 
program that goes along with the teaching strategies raises the level of LVA 
to ou:standing. 

The working by LVA in industrial settings of OTO adults on adults seef»^^5> 
to be a natural development. It should provide needed help for the industries 
and • a reasonable means of expansion for LVA. I have some reservations 
aboui iome of the other areas which LVA is being asked to enter. English as 
a second language populations will be very different depending on whether thh 
student is already literate in his native language or no. If yes, then most 
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of the LVA materials are probably unnecessary and much of the needed 
language stimulation aspects of acquiring a second literacy may not be 
present. If no, then much of the language experience approach and the 
word family work may not have any linguistic base^ 

Prison populations may be appropriate, but probably the adults trained 
as tutors will gain the most* Again, some of the prisoners may be semi- 
literate already and need study type comprehension and habit training is 
much or more than the basic reading skills. 

I have strong reservations about LVA getting into schools. It sefms 
to me to be taking over what others are paid to do - if it works - and 
simply asking for trouble if it does not* And the notivations of an adult 
needing to learn are often very different from those of a kid putting in tiirie 
in a school . 

In summary, my evaluation of the current LVA materials is that the>^ 
are excellent. The READ test (nay or may not be really useful in the program 
depending on the level of the student and the use made of the data The 
rest of the training pt^gram is top flight. My reservations all revolve 
about the problem of semi -lite rates and the need for higher level ci ..n^e- 
hension end study skill training. Since it looks as if LVA is new (\ a-ing 
cemi-1 i terdtes , and may seek more in the future, rny concerns may well be oni> 
pointing cjt what needs to be done next. 
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